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" there is no evidence of foreign competitors having resorted to dump- 
ing with the aim of ruining or destroying an English industry." 

It is not intended to traverse the remaining course of Mr. Pigou's 
presentation of his case ; but it is desired to call attention to his ex- 
posure of the methods followed in the compilation of " Leaflet no. 88 
of the Imperial Tariff Committee (President, Mr. Chamberlain)." It 
was admitted by the compiler that the facts of the leaflet were taken, 
in part, from a blue-book issued by the Board of Trade. Mr. Pigou 
shows that, in the assembling and the presentation of the material of 
the leaflet, most of the common methods of manipulating figures for 
political purposes were resorted to ; statistical facts and explicit cautions 
were suppressed ; material was selected, grouped and described so as to 
lead to predetermined conclusions. 

The essay reveals a rare combination of talents. At the same time 
that Mr. Pigou uses the subtle theories of consumer's rent and of elas- 
ticity of demand and of supply to establish new theorems in taxation 
having a direct bearing upon the most pressing practical question 
before the English people, he persuasively pleads for the rejection of 
Mr. Chamberlain's "business question" for the reason that it is bad 
business, and for the rejection of a certain argument advanced by Pro- 
fessor Ashley, for the reason that " it is mere academic theorizing." 

Henry L. Moore. 

English Local Government from the Revolution to the Munici- 
pal Corporations Act : The Parish and the County. By Sydney 
and Beatrice Webb. London and New York, Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1906. — xxv, 664 pp. 

It is an interesting but entirely explicable fact that hundreds of 
teachers in colleges and secondary schools throughout the United States 
are laying great stress in their instruction on the early forms of English 
local government while practically neglecting the far more important 
development which has taken place since the middle ages. They 
know (or think they know) the composition of the county court in 
Henry II's time, but they can not tell what became of the court or how 
a county highway could be opened to-day. They dwell at length upon 
the elements of feudalism, but very few of them could explain by what 
concrete process seignorial franchises disappeared. They are not to 
blame for this, because the curious mental aberration which led scholars 
to go to the German forests for the beginnings of liberty has resulted in 
such a total neglect of the really great period in the development of 
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English local institutions that the teacher has no authorities upon which 
to rely. 

Some atonement for this neglect is now at hand ; for Sydney and 
Beatrice Webb have planned an elaborate and exhaustive work on 
local government in England and Wales from 1689 to 1835 and have 
given some indication of their intention to continue their labors until 
the more recent developments have been investigated. The first in- 
stalment of this monumental work, to consist of five or six volumes, 
will deal with the structure of local institutions and their actualities, 
that is, with the constitutional form and administrative procedure of 
every type of local authority in its historical evolution. The second 
instalment will describe these authorities at work in the discharge of 
their important obligations , such as the relief of destitution , the pre- 
vention of crime and the regulation of trade. Unlike the great treatises 
by Gneist, which rest largely on statutes and formal papers, this new 
work is based upon extended investigations of every kind of source, 
printed and manuscript: statutes, local histories, minute-books, news- 
papers and even fiction. To make the research wide-spread and 
thorough, the authors are being assisted by an able corps of searchers 
whose extensive labors are revealed even by a casual glance at the for- 
midable array of notes and bibliographical materials. 

The first volume of this great enterprise has now appeared. Our 
authors take the parish and its people as their starting-point (pp. 
1-269). They frankly state that the historian who does not want to 
leave out of account the lives of five-sixths of the population will find 
the constitutional development of the parish and the manifold activities 
of its officers at least as important as dynastic intrigues, the regrouping 
of parliamentary factions or the complications of foreign politics. 
They begin with a description of the legal framework of the parish, its 
area and membership, its officers, servants, incumbent and vestry. 
Then follow chapters on the living parish at work. How poor are 
all our attempts to realize the organization and operation of govern- 
ment from statutes and legal treatises is completely demonstrated 
by the pages which show us the parish oligarchy, the uncontrolled 
officials, the bcss or the turbulent vestry attacking the problems 
before them. The typical rural parish was one in which the laborers, 
who included two-thirds of the heads of families, had no position 
other than that of recipients of relief, and in which the business 
was managed by a small group of "intimate neighbors, tenants of the 
squire, and employers of paupers, presided over by the clergyman or 
senior churchwarden and dominated by the neighboring justices of the 
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peace" (p. 49). In some of the more compact and peaceful parishes 
the governing oligarchy evolved into an orderly and harmonious open 
vestry, the administration being carried on by the parish officers with 
the continuously expressed assent of the rate-payers (p. 52). In the 
new manufacturing districts, however, we see a disintegration of the 
time-honored relations of the rural community and the assumption of 
power by practically uncontrolled parish officials, many of whom seem 
to have been irregular in their accounts. In some of the most densely 
populated parishes, inhabited by the irresponsible poor, the boss makes 
his appearance, courting popular favor and incidentally helping himself 
to the public revenues (pp. 79 et seq.). The boss, however, brings 
administrative efficiency and orderly, precise and business-like govern- 
ment. Lastly there is the parish with a closed or select vestry com- 
posed of a dozen or so of important local personages and perpetuating 
itself by cooptation. 

The second part of our authors' first volume (pp. 279-607) is a 
treatise on the county, along the lines of investigation laid down in the 
chapters on the parish. There is a brief description of the legal con- 
stitution of the county, and this is followed by a chapter on the real 
rulers of the county , which is full of suggestion for those who suppose 
that there was anything popular or democratic about the government of 
England after the Glorious Revolution. Here is worked out at length 
the characteristics of the local oligarchy of justices of the peace and 
their patrons after the strict control of the Tudor system was relaxed. 
Those who associate centralization with original sin will do well to com- 
pare this government with that of the present time in England. 

Three chapters describe the powers, procedure and work of the jus- 
tices of the peace, in and out of sessions. So far as the general outline 
is concerned, there is not much in these pages (387-474) that is new 
to students familiar with their Lambard, Dalton and Burns; but they 
afford an insight which no formal treatise can give into the personnel of 
the county justices and the ways in which they did business. We get 
lively glimpses of some of the petty conventions of the justices, where 
" all matters relating to their office are with great judgment and silence 
agitated and determined amid the smoking of pipes, the cluttering of 
pots and the noise and ordure of a narrow room infested with drinking 
and a throng " (p. 424). 

The most important contribution which our authors have made to 
our knowledge of the local magistrature pertains to the development 
of extra- legal executive organs, carrying out the orders of the Quarter 
Sessions. The sheriff gradually loses some of his ancient functions and 
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the justices rely more and more on the local constables ; gratuitous 
service proves inefficient and there is a slow evolution of a staff of paid 
executive officials ; the justices form among themselves a network of 
committees for special purposes ; and a quasi-legislative power is exer- 
cised under no obligation to submit orders to a central secretary for 
approval. In short, a governing oligarchy is formed in every county, 

composed exclusively of magistrates and such persons as they chose to 
consult ; meeting privately at any dates and in any places ; convened by 
chairmen, served by salaried officials and advised by committees all un- 
known to the legal constitution ; deliberating on matters without formality 
or notice; recording or not recording their "orders," as they chose; 
amending them, varying them or rescinding them as the haphazard majority 
of the moment thought fit ; and issuing them with undisputed authority as 
friendly "recommendations" to all justices of the county, as requests to 
local committees of justices meeting in special or petty sessions or as private 
" instructions " to their salaried executive staff — even publicly advertising 
them to the ordinary citizen as the principles according to which future 
judicial decisions would be given (p. 550). 

This well-knitted local oligarchy was not without resistance, for toward 
the close of the period under consideration a reaction set in against 
it which was the precursor of the democratic reconstruction. 

Charles A. Beard. 

The English Patents of Monopoly. By WILLIAM HYDE Price. 
Boston and New York. Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1906. — 
261 pp. 

The subject of the Tudor and Stuart monopolies has long called for 
adequate historical treatment. Monopoly became a political byword 
during the central crisis of English history. Raleigh defended the 
patents, for practical reasons, with a blush. Bacon who had theoretical 
as well as practical reasons found it desirable to meet popular prejudice 
with an evasion. The question had become a chose jugee in the minds 
of the English people long before Adam Smith supported the verdict 
with scientific reasons ; and after it was thus strengthened the condem- 
nation of monopolies became one of the commonplaces of the historian, 
as may be seen in Macaulay's essay on Bacon. However funda- 
mentally just this verdict may have been, there was bound to be a reac- 
tion from it. It had been arrived at under too great a stress of political 
feeling to allow of a calm consideration of the question in the abstract. 
Bacon's statecraft, however morally reprehensible and politically inop- 



